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THE SURGEON OF CALAIS, 

In the autumn of the year 1782, a sur- 
geon of Calais, named Louis Thevenet, 
received a written invitation, but without 
signature, to repair the next day to a coun- 
try house, situated on the road to Paris, 
and to bring with him all the necessary in- 
struments foramputation. ‘[Thevenet was 
then well known as a distinguished opera- 
tor, and it was not arare thing for him to 
be called on the other side of the channel, 
to exercise his talents. He had served in 
the army tor a long time, and had preser- 
ved some roughness in his manners, but 
when one became acquainted with him, it 
was not long before he made himself be- 
loved by his natural good nature. The- 
vene, was astonished at this anonymous 
note, in which the time and place were in- 
dicated with the greatest exactness; but 
as 1 have already said, he could not find 
anv signature. Fearful that some one 
wished to pass a joke upon him, he did 
not go to the place appointed. Three 
days after, he received another invitation, 
similar to the first, but more pressing; in 
which it was said the next day, at nine 
o’clock, a carriage would call to convey 
him to the hcuse where he was expected. 
The next day, precisely at nine o’clock, 
an elegant calash presented itself before 
his door. He hesitated no longer, but 
took his place in the vehicle. In ascend- 
ing the steps, he asked the coachman, 
‘to whese house are you going to take 
The latter answered—‘Things un- 
known to me, Iam not concerned for.’ 
‘Then it is an English personage,’ said 
Thevenet, and permitted himself to be 
conducted. 

The calash stopped at last before the 
door of the house. ‘Who is thé sick 
person that I am going to visit,’ demand- 
ed Thevenet, on descending from the ca- 
lash, ‘The coachman repeated the same 
answer he had given before, and the im- 
patient surgeon hastened to enter the 
house. He was received in the entry by 
a young man of handsome figure, who ap- 
peared to be about 28 years old, who con- 
ducted him to the second stery and usher- 
ed him into a large parlour. His accent 
indicated that he was an Englishman. 
fhevenet spoke to him in his native tongue 
and the fellowing conversation passed be- 
tween them: 

‘You have sent for me,’ said the surgeon, 

‘l am very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken in coming hither,’ 
replied the Englishman, ‘Will you seat 


yourself at this table, You shall find here 
chocolate, coffee or wine, to your taste, 
provided you would like to take some- 


| 
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thing before vou commence the operation.’ 

‘Show me first the sick person. I cught 
before all to examine if the operation is 
necessary.’ 

‘It is not necessary, Mr. Thevenet. 
Seat yourself here, sir. I have all confi- 
dence in you; only listen tome. Here is 
a purse containing a hundred guineas. I 
design it for the payment of the operation 
you are going to perform, whether it has 
or has nota happy result. In case you re- 
fuse to do what I wish, you sce this loaded 
pistol. You areinmy power. Curse me 
if 1 don’t fire.’ 

‘Sir, I fear not your loaded pistol; but 
what is it you exact from me? Speak 
without any preamble. What am I todo?’ 

‘You must cut off my right leg.’ 

‘With ail my heart, and your head too, 
if itis necessary. But if 1 do not deceive 
myself, your leg is sound. I have seen 
you descend the steps with the greatest 
nimbleness. Whatis wanting to this leg?’ 

‘ Nothing, I desire unly to get rid of it.’ 

‘Sir, you are a fool.’ 

‘That’s none of your concern, Mr, 
Thevenet.’ 

‘What harm has this handsome leg 
done?’ 

‘None—but you have decided to cut it 
off.’ 

‘Sir, Ido not know vou.—Give me a 
proof that your reason is not injured.’ 

‘Will you comply with my demand, 
Mr. Thevenet?’ 

‘ As soon as you give me a good reason 
for accomplishing this mutiiation.’ 

fo-day I cannot tell you the truth. In 
ayear perhapsI may. But I will lay a 
wager, sir, that when you shall be ac- 
quainted with my motives for having this 
leg cut off, vou will acknowledge that 
they were of the noblest nature.’ 

‘I will do nothing, unless you tell me 
your name, your habitual residence, your 
rank and family.’ 

‘You will learn all that one day, but 


nothing now. Ibeg you to havethe favor 
to regard me as a man of honor.’ 

*A man of honor never threatens his 
surgeon with a pistol in hishand. Ihave 
duties to fulfil, even towards you, sir, who 
are unknown tome, and I do not refuse 
you without reason. Are you desirous to 
become the murderer of an innocent fam- 
ily. Ifso, then fire.’ 


*Well Mr. Thevenet,’ said the Enelish- | 


man, in taking the pistol, ‘I will not fire, 


but I know how to force you to cut off my | 


leg. That which will not do turough 


| complaisance, through love of goin, 
| fear of a ball, you shall do at least from | thataccouot condemned herself to eternal 


humanity.’ 
* And how, sir?’ 
‘I am gomg to break my leg with this 


weapon, and even under your eyes.’ The 
Englishman seated himself, took the pis- 
tol and leaned its mouth upon his knee. 
Thevenet ran towards him to stop him. 
‘ Do not approach,’ said the Englishman, 
‘or else 1 will fire. Answer me only this 
question, will you uselessly augment and 
prolong my sufferings?’ 

‘Sir, you are a fool! Let your will be 
done. lam ready to obey you.’ 

All was soon prepared for the operation, 
As soon as the surgeon took his instru- 
ments, the Englishinan lit his pipe, and 
swore that he would continue to smoke 
untilthe operation wasover. He kept his 
word. The leg already reposed on the 
floor, deprived of motion, and the English- 
man still continued.to smoke. Thevenet 
performed the operation in a masterly 
|imanner, and in a short time, owing to his 
care, the sick person’s health was re-es- 
tablished. 

He recompensed lis surgeon, whom he 
esteemed cach day more and more; thank- 
ed him with tears in his cyes for the loss 
of his lez, and sailed for England witha 
wooden leg. 

About two months after the departure 
of the Englishman, the surgeon received 
from England the following letter: 

**You will reccive inthis letter, asa 
proof of my infinite gratitude, a bill of ex- 
change for 250 guineas, upon my banker 
at Paris. You have rendered me the hap- 
piest of mortals in ridding me ofa limb 
which was an obstacle to my felicity. 
Learn now the cause of what you termed 
my folly. You pretended that there could 
not exist any reasonable motive for such 
mutilation. I proposed a bet to you, and 
I think you did weil not to accept of it. 
After my second return from the West 
Indies, I became acquainted with Emily 
| Harley, the most accomplished of women. 
sought herhand. Her fortune and fam- 
jily pleased my relations; for myself, I 
| thought only of her celestial goodness, 
| Ah! my geod Thevenet, I was soon so hap- 
| py as to please her: and she did not con- 
iceal it from me, but ebscinately refused to 
rencier herself to my vows. In vain I en- 
| treated her to accept my hand: in vain 
ber parents and friends joined in the sup- 
| plication; she continued inflexible. Fora 
| ioug time J coul | not discover the cause of 
ther unwillingness to a union, which she 
confessed would have made her happi- 
iness. At Jast one of hersisters discovered 
to me the fatal secret. Miss Harley was 
Seautiul in the extreme, but she had the 
misfortune to have but one leg; and on 


jcelibacy My vresolutionwassoon taken, I 
wishe’ to be ‘ile her, and, thanks to you, 


‘my dear ‘hevenet, I became so. I re- 
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turned with a wooden leg to Lendon. My 
first care was to inform myself of Miss 
Harley. The news of my wooden leg 
had spread, and I had written myself to 
my friends in England, that in falling from 
my herse, I had broken my leg so badly, 
that it was necessary for me to have it 
amputated. Every body pitied me. As 
for Emily, she fainted, the first time she 
saw me again. She wasa long time in- 
consolable; but at last consented to marry 
me. It was not until the day after our 
marriage, that [avowed to her by what 
sacrifice I succeeded in obtaining her hand. 
She loved me only with the more ardour, 


Oh, my good Thevenet, if I had ten legs to | 


lose, 1 would give them all without a sigh 


for Emily !—As long as I live, count upon 


my gratitude. Come to London, remain 
some time with us, learn to know my char- 
ming Emily, and then dare still to tell me 
thatlam a fool! CHARLES TEMPLE.” 


The surgeon committed this letter and 


adventure to his friends, and shook with 
laughter each time thathe relatedit ‘He 
is not the less a fool however!’ he always 
added. The letter from his English 
friend, he answered in these words: 

Sir:—I thank you for your generous 
present, I must thus call what you have 
sent me; for 1 was already magnificently 
paid for what you term my trouble. I 
wish you and your charming companion a 
great deal of happiness in your union, It 
is true that to give a leg for a handsome, 
virtuous and tender woman, is not too 
much, if the happiness endures. Adam 
paid with one of his ribs for his wife; and 
there is more than one man, whom the 
possession of his mistress has cost his 
head. In spite of all this, permit me to 
retain my ancient opinion. Without doubt 
for the moment you are right; for you are 
this instant in the heney moon. But thave 
not less reason on my side, with this dif- 
ference, that mine shall be felt a long 
time, like every truth that one refuses to 
ackrowledge. Pay attention to this, sir. 
I fear that in two years time you will re- 

ent having cut the leg above the joint. 

ou will find that you ought to have cutit 
lower down. In three years you will be 
persuaded that it was enough to have 
made the sacrifice cf your foot. After 
four years you will think that the big toe 
would have sufficed; and after five years, 
that to have given the little one would 
have been sufficient; and at last you will 
find out that to lose only a nail, without 
necessity, is a folly in the extreme. in 
my youth, j would have given, cach day, 
my life for my mistress, but never my leg, 
for I should have been fearful that I would 
have repented it the remainder of my days. 
Indeed if [had done it, I should every day 
have said to myself, ‘ Thevenet, thou art 
a fool!’ I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
G. THEVENET. 


In the year 1793, during the reign of 
terror, the surgeon of Calais, accused of 
aristocratical sentiments, by one of his 
young professional comrades, who envied 
him his patroaage, escaped to London, to 

reserve b's neck from the guillotine. 

eing withont business or acquaintance, 
he enguired for Sir Charles Temple. A 
person showed him his house, where he 
announcc | himself, and was immediately 
admitied. In a large arm chair, near a 
decanter of port wine, a fat person was 
seated before the fire-place. His corpu- 
lency wes such that he could scarcely rise. 

¢ Ah! you are welcome Mr. Thevenet,’ 
cried the fat gentleman, who was no other 
than Sir Charles Temple. ‘Do not take 
it il that i receive you sitting, but my 


cursed leg will do nothing. You have 
come no doubt, my friend, to see after the 
| dong time whether you were not right.’ 
‘I come as a fugitive, and to seek an as- 
ylum among you.’ 
| ‘You shall remain with us, for in truth 
/you are a wise man. You shall console 
Do you know that perhaps I should 
have beeh admiral of the blue flag, if this 
‘abominable wooden leg had not rendered 
-me useless to my country? I pass my life 
in reading the gazettes, and swearing at 
this, that I can gono where, when every 
body else is every where,.—Stay here; you 
_ shall console me. 
‘But your charming wife, no doubt, 
console you better than I 

‘Ah! for that, no. Her wooden leg 
hindered her from walking and dancing, 
‘and she is wholly given to cards and scan- 
'dal. It is impossible to live with her; 
‘however, she is a good woman,’ 

‘What, I was right then—’ 

‘Ah! a thousand times, my dear The- 
'venet, but be silent there. Ihave com- 
mitted a folly. Had I my leg again, I 
would not give even the paring of a nail. 
| Between you and me, I was a fool! But 
| keep that truth to yourself.’ 
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NANCY’S HILL. 
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| A few miles below the Notch of the 
White Mountains,in New Hampshire,now 
celebrated by the painter and the poet, | 
in the bosom of the valley through which | 
the Saco winds, rises a little eminence, | 
which was pointed out tome as Nancy’s. 
_Hill.—Nash was a celebrated hunter; the , 
‘storms of winter, terrible as they were | 
‘amid the desert of mountains which was 
his home, and the tempests of the sultry 
‘summer, equally terrible and more appal- | 
ling, were alike indifferent te him.—In 
one cf his numerous excursions, he did 
more for the benefit of the country than 
all the philosophers before or since his. 


_time—for he first explored the wonderful | 
| passage, which opened an easy intercourse 
between the inhabitants east and west of 
‘the Gap. Yet he wrote no book on the 
subject, and never claimed the honor of 
the discovery. Many people thought he 
loved hunting merely for the hardships he | 


| encountered; for he never grew rich, and | 
,often gave away what he had gained by | 
'weeks of toil: but he had only himself to 
provide for, and without a wife or chil- 
dren, and with no object of peculiar inter- 
‘est to engage his attention, he cared little 
‘whether he spent the night on the highest 
peak of Mount Washington, or in one of 
the valleys, seven or eight thousand feet 
below it. There was nobody to be anx- 
ious about him, or to count the live long 
hours while he was away, and he often 
boasted that his home was every wiiere. 
But this could not last always—for 
| Nash was yet but a stripiing, and it was 
‘not surprising that among his wanderings 
,he should find a girl pretty enough to 
think it were well for a Awnter to havea 
home. He told strange stories to Nancy 
(for that was her name) of what dreadful 
_precipices he had scaled, what chasms he 
‘had leaped, what fierce and b! thirsty 
‘animals he had encountered, and she list- 
ened till, like Desdemona, she lost her 
heart. 

She was the gentlest of human beings, 
and though only a domestic, had a heart 
as tender, and a complexion as fair, as any 
born gentlewoman, It almost overwhelm- 
ed her te think of the hardships poor 
Nash endured, while she enjoyed the com- 
forts of an old fashioned kitchen corner, 
with a forest of logs blazing in the chim- 


| 


ney, and the privilege of sitting at the ta- 


ble with the conscientious Puritan family, 
who would have thought it a sinto make 
a difference on the earth, when the Su- 
preme Being made none in Heaven, It is 
not wonderful that when Nash proposed 
marrying Nancy, and promised to run no 


'more hair breadth escapes,” she should 


listen to him and consent to become his 
lawful wife. But it was necessary that 
he should make another hunting excursion 
before they were married—he said he 
must go once more through his favorite 
gap of the mountains, and bring back sub- 
sistence for the winter. It was in vain 
that Nancy assured him that she should 
want nothing—Nash knew better, and af- 
ter many a kind embrace, set off, promis- 
ing to be back in a very short time, Nan- 
cy’s idea of time and his did not agree— 
weeks passed away, and the winter came 
on with its usual threatening aspect—at 
length she heard, accidentally, that the 
hunter was about forty miles distant. The 
strange idea entered her head to go to 
him—it was wonderful that such a timid, 
gentle being should have theught of such 
a thing—but she knew that next to her- 
self, Nash loved the chase, and she feared 
that perhaps he might ccntent himself 
with hunting bears and wolves all winter. 
The family tried hard to dissuade her 
from the wild scheme—but she determin- 
ed togo—and as poor Nancy belonged to 
nobody, nobody hada right to controul 
her, She wraped herself in her cloak, 
and set off to follow her lover through the 
Sap, 

The snow was already deep, and there 
was nota house for many a long mile. 
Storm after storm came on—the family 
with which she had lived became very 
anxious about her; they said ‘it was 
distraction in her to go, it was tempting of 
Providence, and she must take the conse- 
quences.” In the meantime Nash was 
unusually successful, and began his course 
homeward laden with riches, It was just 
one week after Nancy’s departure that he 
reached the little hill before mentioned. 
It was late at night; the whole earth was 
covered with crusted snow—you might 
walk on the hill tops without making any 
impression. ‘The trees were hung with 
icicles, and glittered in the moonlight 
like diamonds. Nash ascended the litt’e 
hill, when he came into the valley through 
which the Saco runs,—he loved such 
scenes and such evenings; he thought of 
Nancy, and wished she was there—he 
knew he could wrap her in his large 
moose-skin, and keep herwarm. He was 
not apt to be imaginative, and yet all at 
ence he thought he perceived his mistress 
standing opposite to him and leaning her 
head against atree. H> strained his eye- 
balls to look at the object. ‘* Moonlight,” 
said he, ‘*‘ makes strange work of things— 
my head is always full of her,’’ and he 
looked another way—but when he turned 
she still stood there. He approached 
nearer; the moon never shone brighter, 
and not an object intercepted its beams— 
they fell upon the pale unearthly counte- 
race of the maiden—her eyes were clo- 
sed as if asleep—he took her hand; it was 
celd and hard like marble. Weary and 
benumbed, she had reclined against the 
tree—it was sweet torest there and dream 
of herlever! She slept, and awoke ne 
more! Her form was slightly inclined 
forward, and the glittering branches bent 
over her, and her winding sheet was a 
robe of ice! Such is the tradition of Nan- 
cy’s Hill. 


ENVY. 
Tell envy, when she wonld ansey, 
That thousands want what you enjoy. 
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OLD OWSLEY. 


Previous to the Revolutionary War, 
persons convicted of crimes in England- 
were sentenced to be transported to Vir- 
ginia, as they now are to Botany Bay. A 
tellow of the name of Owsley was trans- 
ported for theft, which he had committed 
as much out of mischief as anything else. 
After his arrival in Virginia, he played 
some mischievous tricks, which showed | 
that his punishment had not had the ef- 
fect of reforming him. A neighbor of his, 
who was not very well provided for in 
the upper story, a poor, ill managing crea- 
ture, who had not wit enough to contrive 
how to make both ends meet, had one hog, 
which he put into a pen to fatten, and be- 
fore the hog was fit to butcher, his owner 
had been borrowing pork ail over the 
neighborhood, which he had promised to 
pay when he killed his hog; until, on ma- 
king a calculation, he found that his hog 
would not make pork enough to pay his 
debts, let alone leaving any thing for his 
family’suse. In histrouble, Jones appli- 
ed to Owsley for advice, telling him the 
difficulty he was in, and promising that, if 
Owsley would tell him of some plan to! 
get out of it, he would pay him what he| 
owed him and give him something more. 
‘Well,’ says Owsley, ‘I'll tell you what 


to do, Jones. Do you go home and mind /Y 


your business, and be sure that you dou’t | 
tell any body that you are afraid you can’t 

pay them their pork, but tell them that 

you’re going to kill your hog on sucha 
day, and that then yeu’ll pay them.— 
When the day comes, kill your hog, and 

dress him, and let him hang out to cool in 
some place where the neighbors can see 
him: and make as much fuss about it as 
you can, so asto makethem all take no- 
tice of you. Let the hog hang out till af- 
ter dark, and then slip out and take him 

down and hide him out of the way, and 
then go tothe nearest neighbors and tell 

them that you had killed your hog, and let 
him hang out to cool till after dark, and 
that when you went out to take him down, 
somebody had stolen him. If they don’t 
believe you, you must swear by all that’s 
good and bad that it is so, and you must 
tell the same story to all your neighbors; 
and be sure next day to go to all that 
you’ve borrowed pork of, and tell them 
the story, and how sorry you are you can’t 
pay them, and that you have no meat at 
home for yourfamily. They’llall let you 
off. None of them will expect you to pay 
them if you make them believe that your 
hog was stolen, and if they don’t believe 
you, you must try every way that you can 
te convince them thatitistrue. But now 

Jones, honor! you must pay me what you 

owe me.’ Jones promised faithfully that 

he would, and went away. 

Some days afterwards, Jones killed his 
hog, and hung it out as Owsley had direc- 
ted. Every neighbor that passed by, 
Jones would call to him, and tell him that 
he would pay him his pork to-morrow.— 
As soon as it became dark, Owsley slip- 

ed up and stole the hog and carried it off, 
hen Jones come out to take care of it, 
he found it was gone, and almost ran mad. 
He followed Owsley’s directions without 
having totell alice. He went to his neigh- 
bors, and told them of his bad fortune 
with tears in his eyes. In the morning 
he was at Owsley’s as soon as it was light. 
‘Well! Mr. Owsley! I did as you told 
me. Ikilled my hog yesterday,and hung 
2%t up, and when I went out after dark to 
bring it in, it was gone—somebody had sto- 
len it sure enough.” Owsley looked at, 
him as if he did not know what he meant. 
“‘Mr. Owsley! maybe you don’t believe 


me?” “Believe you! Why you don’t 
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want to poke the story on to me, do you?” 
“T wish t may never stirif it an’t just asI 
tell you. Owsley burst into a laugh.” 
Jones swore it.was true, and went over the 
whole story again; how he had killed the 
hog and dressed it,and hung it out as Ows- 
ley had told him, and when he went to 
take it in to hide it, some one had stolen 
it.” ‘*Well,” says Owsley, ‘‘you need 
not be afraid but what anybody will be- 
lieve your hog is stolen if you’ll keep such 
a long face on when you tell them your 
story asyou donow. If I did not know 
how it was, I should believe you myself.” 
Then Jones began to swear again that 
somebody Aad stolen the hog, ‘‘Stick to 
it, Jones, you’ll easily make them believe 
it, and they’ll all forgive you what you 
owethem. You lock just as if you was in 
earnest.”” ‘‘Why, Mr. Owsley, I am in 
earnest. There’s no joke about it, some- 
body did steal the hog!” ‘‘Why, Jones, 
I believe in my soul you are trying to 
make me believe it too, afterit was I that 
put the plan into your head. Come now, 
you need not think that I am going to be 
such a fool as that, after putting you up 
to the trick.” ‘Then Jones would swear 
again that the hog wasstolen. “Well, 
Jones, you’re going to pay me what you 
owe me, an’t you?” ‘How can I pay 
ou when I have nothing to pay you 
with? I tell you the hogisgone.” ‘I 
suppose you think you’llcheat me as well 
as the rest,”’ says Owsley, “but I’ll show 
youatrick better than that—I’ll tell the 
neighbors the whole trick—what I advi- 
sed you to do; and then they’ll none of 
them believe you; and so you’ll have to 
to pay them allthat youowethem, You 
may take your choice, if you don’t pay 
me my pork I’ll blow the whole story,” 

That night the fellow ran away and was 
never heard of again. 

Owsley had now procured his pork— 
the next thing was to lay ina stock of 
beef. This was done in the following 
manner. A drover was passing through 
the neighborhood with a drove of cattle. 
One of them broke a leg in a pole bridge, 
and the owner had him butchered by two 
or three of the hands, while he‘drove the 
rest of the cattle a mile or two further and 
put them up forthe night. After the men 
had dressed the beef, they hung the quar- 
ters upon trees, and built a fire, and left 
one of the men to watch the beef, as it 
had become dark before they had finished. 
The fellow who was left to take care of 
the beef, spread out the hide before the 
fire, and laid down upon it and went to 
sleep. About midnight, Owsley and a 
companion went and carried off all the 
beef. When that was secured, ‘‘Now,”’ 
says Owsley, ‘‘I must have the hide.”’— 
“Why, the fellow’s sleeping on it,” says 
his companion. ‘*No difference. IU 
show youhow it’sdone. He tied a rope to 
the hide, and the other end he fastened to 
his horse, and mounting him, made him 
jump right over the fire, and while the 
fellow was scrabbling out of the ashes, he 
got clear off with the hide. In the morn- 
ing, when the other drovers came back to 
carry away the beef, they found the man 
who had been left to watch it sitting before 
the fire, rubbing his eyes and scratching 
his head. They asked him what had be- 
come of the beef. “I don’t know,” says 
the fellow, ‘‘I expect the devil’s got it, 
and I believe he was going to carry me 
off too, I laid down on the hide before 
the fire and went to sleep, and the first 
thing I knew I was sailing intothe fire. I 
got out of it as soon as I could, but the 
beef and hide were gone, and if the old 
Harry did’nt carry them off, J don’t know 
what has become of them.” 
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From the Portsmouth Advertiser. 
TO MY PIPE. 
When summer flowers have faded, 
And summer friends grown cold, 
When youth’s bright morn is shaded, 
And troubles make me old— 


My Pipe, thy fragranee seemeth 
To lull my spirit’s sigh, 

And I feel like one who dreameth 
Of better days gone by. 


While I have thee befere me, 
And thy vapor wreath ascends, 

New hepes and joys pass o’er me, 
Thou first and best of friends. 


Yes—while thy smoke aseendeth 
In fragrance rich and rare, 

All my vexation endeth 
Or vanishes in air. 


I wish at morn’s returning 
For evening’s soft repose, 
When thy calm light is burning 
Six inches from my nose. 


A WIT AT REPARTEE. 


A man renown’d for repartee, 

Will seldom seruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling; 

Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 

And say he wounded you in jest, 
By way of balm for healing. 


A WASHERWOMAN’S SOLILOQUY, 


In vain I strive to wash away my griets, 

First wring my hands and then my handkerchiefs— 

The world, the world may know by these 

My woes have driven me to extremities: 

A melancholy tale of such a tub! 

To er perchance the floor—aye, there’s the 
rub; 

How am I tnrned by fear and then by hepe, 

Soft sensibility and softer soap! 


DEATHS. 


Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, the 31st ult. 
at New York, supposed of an apoplectie fit, er a 
bursting of a blood vessel of the Lens, Miss So- 
phia K. Paulding, the only daughter of his Honor 
the Mayor, aged 18 years. ‘he death of this 
young lady was no ordinary bereavement. She 
was esteemed by all who knew her, she was be- 
loved by her numerous relations, and idolized by 
both her parents, for she was all that their fondest 
hearts eould wish—all their most extravagant par- 
tiality could hope for. Lovely in face and person, 
accomplished manners, distinguished among her 
youthful companions for her eultivated taste and 
superior intelligence, no imagination can conceive 
her loss, no pen deseribe it. Her heart-broken 
father, after the dreadful catastrophe was asoer- 
tained, and not the faintest particle of hope re- 
mained to lay hold on, could only traverse his 
room in an nay A of grief, repeating a thousand 
times over, all but this!” —*‘ all but thie!” Alas! 
what a spectacle of human woe! 


In New Hampton, Mass. Henry A. Drake, aged 
18. He lefthis home at the age ef 15, and was 
absent about three years, on a whaling voyage to 
the South Seas. While engaged in this dangerous 
business the boat pursuing was struck and stove by 
a whale; and the wind blowing the ship from them, 
he lay four hours in the weter before relief could 
be afforded; a sore onthe hip was the ee 
of this exposure; and in a condition hopeless of 
life, he was left by the Captain of the ship on one 
of the Sandwieh Islands, where he remamed twe 
or three months. ‘The ship, on returning, called 
at the Island—found him alive—and in it heretur- 
ned to Nantucket, and arrived at his father’s house 
in New-Hampton, in April, 182%, where he linger- 
ed out the remaining days of his existence. 

At sea, on his passage to Pernambuco, abou 
the 20th of October, after a long illness, Captain 
Charles Erwin, aged 38. Capt. Erwin was well 
known as a shipmaster in this city, and highly es- 
teemed as a man of sterling integrity, and there 
are few who have ever known him, but will sin- 
eerely deplore his early fate, as a loss to society 
in general, and a most bereaving dispensation 40 
an affectionate wife and five children. 

In Willistown, Chester county, on the 2@d ult, 
Allen Kell, arevolutionary soldier, He was killed, 
as is supposed, by a druaken negro, at avendue, 
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LIVING GLiOs'r, all eonvenient despatch, to crack a joke 
Nantucket, Dec, 27.-A circumstance | upon two who have cracked thousands 
rather out of the ordinary channel cf! upon others. —ZJnguirer, 
events, took place uponthe Island a few 
nights since, which, for the Aeroism of 
those concerned, as well as for the enter- 
tainment of our readers generally, it will 
be proper to relate. horse into the river, was seized by the an- 
‘Lwo of our citizens, noted for undaun- | imal, and safely brought ashore, “reminds 
ted resolution and a liberal share of humor | ys of a letter, received from Steubenville, 
and wit, happening to meet each other a} Ohio, in June last, addressed to a son of 
few evenings ago, at Sciasconcet, concerted | the editor, then in the village. ‘Joseph 
a plan something like the tollowing:— = ],, returned home last evening, and this 
‘That at the flood of the tide, which was! morning related to me, with tears in his 
to be about midnight, they would repair | eyes, a most remarkable and almost in- 
to the shore where the brig Packet was credible circumstance. Arriving at a 
wrecked; and perhaps be so fortunate as | creek, which the late heavy rains had 
to find a bolt of duck, abale of diaper, or | rendered hazardous to swim, he dismoun- 
something which might reward them for! ted from his horse, and attempted to cross 
loss of sleep and rest. This well concer- |the creek cn atree that had fallen across 
ted scheme, very differently from what. jt, holding the bridle in his hand and com- 
they had reason to suspect, was overheard | pelling the horse to swim along side. Af- 
by a third person, who immediately com- _ter he arrived about midway, the current 
municated it to a fourth; and of course; became so rapid that Vatty could not keep 
the two latter rentlemen, (being up toa his course, but broke from him, and Jo- 
thing or two,) took their turn to carry on seph fell from the tree into the creek. 
a little schemimg. They agreed to go to} He caught bya limb, and the horse swam 
the shore about half on hour in advance of | to the shore, and then halted and turned 
the two duck and diaper speculators. Ac- | round to see what had become of his rider. 
cordingly they went; and one by thename | His situation, consequently, was one of 
of Jo Stout, warmly clad, and wrapt snug- great danger, as he found it impossible to 
ly ina pea jacket, was stretched out on regain the tree. He was eight or ten 
the beach, just above the washing of the | miles from anv house, and became much 
surf; and the other, concealed partly by | alarmed, as his strength was failing. At 
wild grass, and partly by a little eminence | this critical moment, Natty plunged into 
afew rods trom the shore, waited the is-|the creek on the opposite side of the tree, 
sue. “hey had not been in readiness ma- | swam round to where Joseph was, stop- 
ny minutes, before the two knights of va- ped quietly till he meunted him, and then 
lor, with bludgeons in their hands, were} swam tothe shore with Joseph on his back 
seen appreaching with firm strides, anx-| This story, incredible as it may seem, you 
iously watching the waves roll in and re-} will believe to be true. Whata noble an- 
cede, the whole scene being rendered sub- | jmal! and how much the more must you 
lime and solemn by the pale light of the | new prize him.”—BProome Repiud. 
moon. ‘Thus plodding the coast, one had 


got ahead of his comrade, sung out— 
‘thalloo, shipmate!” “Halloo!” replied 
the other. ‘‘Don’t you see,”’ said the 
first, ‘something near the surf yonder?— 
that’s a boltof duck.” With palpitating 
hearts they hastened forward; but as they4 
approached the supposed prize, an indis- 
cribable horror seized upon them, when 
the moon beams revealed the semblance 
of a fellow creature, Buttrue courage is 
seldom overcome; especially when a 
prospect of gain stimulates to action, Af- 
ter a moment of silent consternation, our 
two heroes very naturally coneluded that CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE.—W hen 
the object before them was one of the un-| Dr. Ehrenburgh (the Prussian traveller,) 
fortunate men lost when the Packet was) ¥@S travelling through Egypt, he said to 
wrecked, and humanely determined to| Peasant, suppose quite hap- 
roll the body up the beach, thatthe rising | PY Now; the country resembics oF ar ae 
tide should’ net wash it away, and then| #24 saw village has its minaret.” “ God 
ursue their search after goods. ‘They | i8 great!” replied the peasant, ‘our mas- 
a touched the body with their long | ter gives with one hand, and takes with 
sticks, then summoned up that kind of tW 
resolution that is required to ldv hands on eee 
a dead man, washed on shore at the dead | INGENUITY OF LovE.—The following 
of night, and commenced rolling him up| ingenious contrivance was adopted by a 
on the sandy beach. Jo Stout was lying | 


SAGACITY OF THAT NOBLE ANIMAL, THE 
Horst.—Having recently noticed in a 
foreign paper, that a man falling from his 


GENUINE PoLITENESS.—A poor wo- 
man, with two children, who appeared 
much distressed, but was remarkably 
clean, courteseyed to his lordship, (the 
Earl of Besborough) as he was passing; he 
drew out his purse, but in attempting to 
give her two shillings, they dropped and 
rolled into the kennel, upon which his 
lordship, after picking them up, wiped 
them with his pocket handkerchief before 
he gave them to the distressed widow. 


,couple of lovers at the west end of Lon- 
face down, with his legs, arms, and body,|don notlong since. ‘The young lady, who 
as stiff and mctionless, asif they had been| was of a highly respectabie family, hav- 
in the cold embrace of death for weeks. —| ing formed a connecticn contrary to the 
Thetwo duck hunters had not rolled the] inclination and intentionof her father, the 
supposed corpse over more than three; lovers were at a less how to carry ona 
times, before Jo fetched a solemn, loud,| corresponcerce. Atlength, aided by the 
sepulchral groan, which might have | father’s hair dresser, no unusual agent of 
frightened even a hyena from a corpse;—| Cupid, they adopted the following mode 
whereupon our chevalicrs started for Sci-| of commugicating by ietter and escaping 
asconcet, with the velocity surpassing that | the vigilant eye of the watchiul parent; 
of the zebra; and Jo, fearing the terror| and, singular as it may appear, the old 
might prove fatal, vociferated with the|gentleman’s wig was made the medium of 
voice of a Stentor—I’m Jo Stout! But with | carrying her letiers; attached to the wig 
such astonishing swiftness had the affrigh- | he wore a bog—this the young lady used 
ted couple fier even the voice of Jo} to take off every night, and here she nev- 
did not reach f tiriisome seconds| er failed to find a billet, which had been 


after the tven ves hac arvived!| previously deposited there by the hair 
Joand his con p: 


» bostemed back wich! Gresser, and which the father had carried 


about all day. She had thus always time 
to peruse her letter and replace it with an 
answer, which was in due course taken 
away by the barber on the following mor- 
ning, and delivered to the lover. This 
mode of corresponding enabled him to 
arrange and effect an elopement, and they 
were, some time since, married at Gretna 
Green. On their return, the father adop- 
ted the old proverb—‘what can’t be cured 
must be endured!’ The lady was par- 
doned her indiscretions, and they are now 


lady’s parents, and the wig is now pre- 
served as a sacred relic. 


A Map Musicitan.—A case of Assault 
and battery, before one of the tribunals 
of Paris, gave rise to much amuse- 
ment. ‘The defendant was a blind musi- 
cian, named Rorssel, and the astonish- 
ment of the court was great, to find that 
this blind fellow should have the boldness 
to attack a man ‘* who had his eves about 
him.” It appeared in evidence, that 
Roussel had been for a long annoyed by 
a cat of his neighbor, Bouden, who was in 
the daily practice of watching Roussel at 
dinner, and taking advantage of his blind- 
ness, Puss generally contrived to appro- 
priate a goed part ef the dinner to her own 
use. From this trival cause ensued one of 
the most bloody battles on record. Rous- 
sel remonstrated with Boudon upon the 
indiscreet behaviour of his cat, but the 
latter turned it offasa joke. This was 
too much for the poor dinnerless blind 
Roussel, who then vented his anger upon 
the cat, and called her all sorts of heath- 
enish names. Boudon’s wrath was arous- 
edat this uncourteous attack upon his fa- 
vorite, and replied by belaboring Russel 
with a good oaken cudgel, who retreated 
with threats of revenge at seme future day. 
He endeavored to hire different persons 
to flog his enemy, Boudon, but they decli- 
ned his amicable propositions. He then 
determined, blind as he was, to take sat- 
isfaction into his own hands. He accor- 
dingly purchased a large hammer, and 
watching his opportunity, dealt his adver- 
sary such a blow that he brought him to 
the ground. Oncedown, his task was ea- 
sy, and he belabored poor Boudon to his 
heart’s content. He commenced his ad- 
dress to the jury by stating, that he now 
saw his error, and was very sorry, &c, 
He was, however, found guilty. 


LONGEVITY OF A BEE.— The stone ma- 
sons employed in repairing the Holy Trin- 
ity Church,*(Huill,) when cutting down 
one of the jambs of the stone work, be- 
longing to an old window, found abee with- 
in an aperture, inthe centre of the stone, 
where it is supposed to have been confi- 
ned for at least 500 years; the insect was 
quite lively; indeed attention was attract- 
ed to the stone by its humming, on a chis- 
el being withdrawn, which had been driv- 
en inte the jamb; and it would have taken 
flight had not one of the workmen enclo- 
sed it in a glass. After that period it 
gradually became more and more torpid 
until evening, when apparently it ceased 
to exist. The bee, and the fragment of 
the stone in which it was discovered, are 
in the possession of the workmen, by whom 
they have been exhibited to a great num- 
ber of persons, The aperture, in size and 
shape, would contain a small pear, and 
there was not the least seam or outlet in 
the stone, by which it could be admitted. 


MAN, 
Not he first fell from Eden’s happy place; 
Not he entailed destruction on our race; 


He, like all men, both +5 ye and their kings, 
Was wise enough till led by apron strings! 


living happily under the sanction of the 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered at the opening of the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Jan. 1, 1829, written by Mr. Solomon, 


of Baltimore. 

The polish’d mirror to the careful gaze, 

Each latent blemish, undisguis’d betrays, 

E’en s0 the stage, to nature ever true, 
Presents (ungrateful task) each fault to view— 
Holds for the publie eye a picture here, 

Of fashion’s freaks, or folly’s wild career. 

‘Lhe graceless portrait all in turn disown, 

In vain—owr world doth but reflect your own; 
And when you here the ungracious figure sean, 
Blame not the mirror, but reform the man. 

But as we thus essay, with scenic art, 

To improve the manners and correct the heart— 
With chastening kindness hold your faults to view, 
Iu turn our errors are rebuked by you. 

We ask you no fictitious praise to Jend, 

The candid critic is the Drama’s friend; 

And though your plaudits be our best reward, 
Your honest censure claims our just regard. 
Our scenes to suit each varied taste designed, 
Refine the rude, or charm the polish’d mind; 
While at the mimic show the thoughtless stare, 
A noble soul will find reflection there. 

Sean the design with intellectual eye, 

And moral beauty in the seene desery. 

The deathless herees of the Drama here. 
Invok’d by art, resume their high career. 

Still whether fortune’s frown or smile await, 
Great in their virtues, in their vices great; 

Now wronged Othello loves and hates by turns, 
Now fierce revenge in Zanga’s bosom burns; 
And now our walls in pealing echoes ring, 

‘To the mad fury of the Grecian King. 

Ah! let not scenes like these confine their power, 
Yo triumphs transient as the passing hour; 

But let us hope that when the spell is o’er, 

‘The soul awakened to one virtue more, 

Shall yield the generous tribute of a sigh, 

To those who greatly daxre—who nobly die! 

Oft shall the callous heart, misiortune’s foe, 
Too cold to feel for pangs of real woe, 

Melt at the tragic seene and fiction’s tale— 
Subdue the breast where truth could ne’er prevail. 
Such are the magie triumphs of the Stage, 
Where floats the moral banner of the age! 

Oh! may the standard that to-night we raise, 
Rally the muses as in earlier days; 

And lure from envy’s self half willing praise, 
The genuine Drama re-assume hev part— 

And hold her just dominion o’er the heart. 
Here bid her Shakspeare’s genins unconfined, 
Range throughout worlds as boundless as his mind, 
Nor cease her efforts till beneath her reign, 
Mankind submissive wear bright virtue’s chain. 


FEMALE constancy.—The following 
anecdote of Huber, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, appears in the memoirs sur Jose- 
phine. 
history of bees is well known in this coun- 


try, but we believe it is littke known thatj 
his observations relative to the habits of | 


that insect were made through the medi- 
umn of his wife, at a time whenhe was to- 
tally? blind. ‘We frequently. visited,” 
saysthe authoress, ‘‘an interesting and 
wonderful man, M. Huber, nephew ef the 
friend of Voltaire. He had been 
since the age of seventeen. At that pe- 


ried he teil in love with a rich young lady, | /° 
who returned his affections, but their pa- | 7° 


rents opposed their union, and they 
separated. <A few months afterwards he 
was afflicted with gutta serena, which de- 


prived him entirely of sight, which he re- | 
gretted the more because he was unadie | 


to see the object of his affection. as 
sent to Paris with the hope that 
might be effected, but he received no re- 
lief, and returned in despair to Geneva. 


Madameoiselle Luilia having been made | 
acquainted with his misfortune, declared | 


that, although she would readily submit to 
their will, if the man of her choice could 
have done without her, yet, as he now re- 
quired a person to be always with him, 
nothing should prevent her being united 
tohim. Her parents become more obsti- 


nate than ever in withholding their con- 
sent; but when she became of age, she, 
after having refused several brilliant of- 
fers, married the person for whom she 


M. Huber’s work on the natural | 


blind | 


were |“ 


a cure! 
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‘had formed a disinterested affection, and 
'them pardon for their disobedience. This 
excellent woman discovered a thousand 
| means of assuaging the sad condition of her 
‘husband. During the war she composed 
. whole armies of pins of various sizes, and 
| thus enabled him to distinguish the posi- 
‘tiou of the different corps. She also in- 

vented him a plan by which he was ena- 

bled to write, and also formed plans en re- 
| lief, of their residence: ina word, she had 
but one occupation—that of making the 

life of her husband happy. 
|peint did this amiable woman carry her 


‘their mutual conduct soon obtained for 


To such 


' attentions, that M. Huber asserted, that a/ 


_restoration to sight was no longer desira- 
ble. ‘I should not know,’ said he, ‘to 


what extent a person could be beloved; 


besides, my wife is always young, fresh, 
and pretty.’ ”’ 


self again to business—and the wife like- 
wise—and finally they both became ex- 
amples of industry, temperance, and fru- 
gality, saving themselves and children 
from ‘\at ruin which the conduct of the 
husba..d had so nearly broughtuponthem. 


Spranger Barry, to his silver toned 
voice, added all the address and powers of 
persuasion. A carpenter to whom he 
owed some money, for a work at the Dub- 
lin Theatre, called at Barry’s house and 
was very clamorous in demanding his 
money of the servant. Mr. Barry over- 
hearing him, said from above, ‘* Don’t be 
in a passion, but do me the favor to walk 
up stairs, and we'll speak on the business.” 
‘*Not I,” answered the man—*‘ you owe 
me one hundred pounds already, and. if 
you get me up stairs you won’t let me 


leave you till you owe me two,” 


UNCERTAINTY OF THE Law.—A far- 


mer is now confined in the King’s Bench 
prison under these circumstances. He 


impounded some sheep that broke into) 


his ground and destroyed several apple 
| trees, and one guinea was estimated for the 


take three shillings. The party who 
‘owned the sheep replevied, and took the 


cause intothe county court; then moved it | 


into the king’s bench, and tried the cause 
/at the assizes, and got a verdict of seven 
‘guineas against the farmer, and cests 
| £127.—Execution was issued against the 
| farmer’s goods, @// of which were sold for 
| £70. The witnesses the farmer took to 
ithe assizes cost £10, and his own attor- 
|ney’s bill, now due, £70, and the prison- 


| der to his bail. — Weekly Free Press, 


The Rev. Mark Wilkes, of Paris, isan | 


damage done, when the farmer offered to. 


, and some palpable truths. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 24. 
Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—Vhe Janua- 
ry number of this periodical is before us. We 
have examined its contents, and think it is supe- 
rior to any one that has been issued, since the de- 
mise of its former able and talented editor. The 
firstarticle, “‘American sensitiveness respecting 
Literary Reputation,” is well written, and the 
writer has given us some good sense in his article, 
The author, we are in- 
clined to think, is Mr. Evans, the editor. We 


| wish him sucecss in his undertaking, and are of 
opinion, that he should draw more from his own 


'eminent divine, a pious and most worthy | 


| 
| 

Man. 
| circumstances; and given him a warm and 
| charitable heart. 

/ever went away sorrowfully from his door. 
One day a poor man belonging to his 
| church, who had something of Mr, Wilks’ 


manner as to the matter of wit, came to, 


God has placed him in very easy | 
| climax, to repay those who may have had patience 


No deserving poor man | 


his doer and told his minister that ‘‘his | 


poor wife had just beenconfined, and that 
But then so it is,’? added he, ‘*€sod has 
not given us a morsel of food in the house.”’ 
‘ah! said Mark Wilkes, affecting great 
indifference, ‘John, i have always uncer- 
stood, that when God sends a child into 
tis werld, he always sends bread with 
“Most true, your reverence,” cried 

ohn, §*God’s goodness always does so.— 
then, Ae has sent the child to me, but 
the bread toyou: and theretore it is that 
I have come for some of it.”?) “Come in, 
j 


hn,” cried Mark Wilkes, as a tear 
ursel down his cheek—**Come in and 
take as much as you want.” 
| NZW REMEDY FOR DRUNKENNESS.-— 
The Brighton, (Enz. ) Gazette, states thet 
} a sottish iellow, belonging to Lewes, wes 
cured of his habits of intoxication ‘in the 
j following menner. His wite, after endu- 
ring for songe time the mortificatvon and 


distress arising from his custem of coming 
home fuddled, and finding that thei: ciil- 
caren must either leave off catinz, ¢ 
futher abandon drinking, resolved t 

jcompany him in his licentieus bouts. So 
} she followed him from tavern te iave 
sat beside him, called for the same liquers, 
performed the same bacchanalian eryics, 
and returned to their miserable aboc: 
equally drunk, The husband, diseusted 
with this sort of imitation, foreswore the 
bottle—so did the wife—he betook hiin- 


she had brought hima very fine child.—| 


. | resources, instead of appropriating room for such 
|er was walked near 150 miles to surren- : ° 
senseless, vapid attempts at the humorous, as have 


been exhibited in the ‘*Reeonnoiterer,” the author 
of which, an editor has but too truly remarked, 
‘has notyetarrived atthe fith of his observations. * 
It should be very pithy when he (oes arrive at the 


to wander through the ‘‘stale, flat, and unprofita- 
ble” “readings preparatory.”? But to reeur again 
The nextarticle is “Va- 
—(may they never reach No. 3!)— 
fu our humble judgment it is not worth a place in 
the Magazine. Fi is an evidentattenipt at wit, and 
a still more evident failure. 


to the present number. 


sane 29. 
garies, No. 2. 


It isin one er twoin- 
stances, absolutely silly—witness the puerile nick- 
name or abbreviation given of Goldsmith’s name. 
The writer ip the plenitude of his wit, and genu- 
ine humor, ealishim *‘pcor Goldy”’—and withal 
pronounces him silly as a zany—a species of whieh 
one would pronounce him an able member, and a 
**Lucretia 

tolerably 
good--bet is itusual, in speaking of fe male, to 


most distinguished representative 


Greenville,” by C. W. Thomson, is 


her Tt is right in speaking of 
the other sex.eud poetic licence may warrant it 
bere, Paty should think inthe fifth verse of the 


titution of the Lady's would be 


ry, ul 


mor than Greenville’s—thus: 
»Lody’s eye grew almost dim, &e. 

« of Literature in’ Pennsylvania,” by 

Smith, ia hisusual clear manner of 


and doeshim eredit. “The Dumb Sin- 


tao by the Editov—although it is pretty ab- 
coameneed, isa pretty, well-written thing 


the “Progress ofthe Mechanic Arts,” an 
ioe pen, ts full of truth, and some 
tiv. bow Chair? has an excellent fea- 
' utone. Ités short, The atterpts 
at vil, vosalts of nonsense in it, evince the 

‘jon Whence it emanated, and show that 
whatevor the author mav have thought to the con- 


t—anil 


trary, .snoil.provement upon his ‘*Vagaries.” 
Lhe “Review Western Souvenir” is correct, 
as fa if goo; but the writer has left the best 

ing a the book nnoticed; we mean the lines 
on Hor The Hoase on the 


ildness about it, and, we 
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think, passing well written. The ‘Spirit of Des- 
truction,” we suspect is by Fairfield. Beauties 
and blemishes are visible init. The expression, 
about Cattle ‘‘pawing the dust” is far from being 
as poetic and beautiful as— 


‘See! fondly twined, he shuts his weary eye: 
Oh, orphan infant! wake beyond the sky.” 


The ‘‘New Year,” by the Editor, is feeling!y writ- 
ten, and bespeaks him a man of talent. 

We can only repeat, that we cordially wish Mr. 
Evans suecess in his vocation, and if he will exer- 
eise his own talents in the work in eonjunction with 
other good writers, he may make the Magazine 
very creditable to Philadelphia and to himself.— 
Interesting artieles, like those which have distin- 
guished Blackwcod, might be furnished,and would 
far better suit the majority of his readers, than the 
best of their witty abortions, that have of late 
founda place in that respectable Magazine, admi- 
red only by their stupid author, who appears to be 
on most excellent terms with—himself, 


Female Wages.—Mr. Mathew Carey has recent- 
ly published an essay on the public charities of 
Philadelphia, in which ave made some disclosures 
on the lamentably low rate of female wages.— 
From the facts which have been thus brought to 
light, it appears that nearly all the distress among 
the poor, has its origin in the seanty pittance which 
is paid for female labor. Nofemaie, of the most 
industrious habits, working at home on tailor’s 
work, or government work, such as ragking clothes 
for the army, canearn more than a dollar toa dol- 
lar and a quarter a week! Neither have the nu- 
merous charitable societies of this city ever been 
ahle to give ont one fourth as much work as is ap- 
plied for: consequently, even at the small prices 
paid, their is no certainty of constant employment. 
The price paid for making a shirt is twelve cents! 
and so in proportion for every other article. From 
the tacts elicited by Mr. Carey’s benevolent enqui- 
ries, he concludes that half the misery existing 
among our wide spread population of honest poor, 
is owing solely to the miserably inadequate com- 
pensation which females reecive for their labor.— 
Mr. Carey has not yet communicated to the pub- 
lie a plan to better theircondition. 


The Prize Address. —A_ gentleman who signs 
himself ‘John Worrall, 194 Market Street,” has 
addressed a letter to the editor of one of our daily 
papers, in which he boldly denounces the selectio 
made by the Walnut Street Pri#é Committee.— 
His reasoning is just, and his strictures are merit- 
ed. The manner of selecting the address was ex- 
eeedingly unfair, and the two which were selected, 
reflect nothing but disgrace upon the literary char- 
acter of our city. One, which we saw previous to 
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dant population of the old country! A foot race 
for a saddle and bridle! 


Dreadful bad times.—The editor of an eastern 
paper acknowledges himself to be desperately in 
love, and at the same timeis absolutely too poor 
to pay the wedding fees! Verily, this man is to 
be pitied. So much for “writing for glory and 
printing on trust!”? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO TUB EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 
Washington, Jan. 11th. 

The city is alive with speculations on the new 
cabinet which General Jackson may select, and, 
indeed, searcely any thing else has been talked of 
since the meeting of Congress, unless it be the 
death of the General’s wife. As to any business 
of any great importance being done this session, 
it is hardly probable; for independent of this be- 
ing what they call a short sesston, the subjects con- 
nected with the late election seem to engross the 
whole of the public attention. 
dozen different stories in the papers, as to who 
are to be the members of the cabinet, but no reli- 
ance whatever can be placed upon them. Even 
here, on the spot—the hot-bed of politics, no one 
knows how it will be seleeted. 


Jackson’s memorable declaration about the hairs 
of his head not knowing what was in his head, will | 
most likely be adhered to throughout; so that. 
from that it would almost appear that the General | 


himself does not know. 

Considerable excitement occurred here on the 
receipt of intelligence of Mrs. Jackson’s death, 
and much feeling was evinced for the bereayement 
of the old veteran. The general gaiety of the 
place, however, has not been interrupted in con- 
sequence, and every thing goes on quite as lively 
as before—for there is no individual in existence, 
whose death can cause so great a chasm as to make 
it impossible to be filled, or to be overlooked. 

The fashions of the place are wild and extrava- 
gant beyond description. Your belles of Chesnut 
Street, with their bonnets piled above them like 
mountains, and their sleeves puffed out like bul- 
lock’s bladders, are nothing in comparison to the 
fashions which the ladies here adopt. As you may 
suppose, the city is crowded with ladies, from all 
quarters of the Union; and in mingling together 
here, each one strives to outdo the other in the 
decorations of her person. Some of the late New 
Year’s balls and entertainments—at two of which 1 
had the honor to be invited—presented a most 
imposing spectacle of beauty and fashion. Beauty 
there was in abundance—and yet, I have seen 


You may sce 


Besides, General | 


‘to a fault. His style of speaking is remarkably 
unobtrusive, which gives additional weight to the 
excellent matter of his discourse. The two re- 
, solutions which he offered on the 6th, were ac- 
companied by a long preamble, in which some 
very bold assertions were made, concerning the 
atrocious abuses of the laws, which had been prae- 
| tised with impunity in the District. These as 
sertions were objected to by Mr. Weems, of Ma- 
| ryland, but on the question of consideration being 
taken, it was carried, 104 to70. ‘The prosecution 
| of the inquiry into abuses, called for by Mr. Mi 
| NER, is likely to lead to many very interesting, 
but, at the same time, some very disgusting dis- 
‘closures. Mr. M. has visited the prisons of the 
_ District, in person, and is prepared, himself, to 
‘furnish much matter for consideration for the 
| Committee on the District. 
' You have seen, without doubt, the Message 
‘from the President, in relation to the intended at- 
tempts of foreigners, aided by our own citizens, 
_to smuggle British goods across the Niagara fron’ 
The Secretary at War states that he has the 
most satisfactory evidence that plans are now on 
| foot to inundate the country with smuggled goods. 
One man in Niagara, in Upper Canada, under 
_ date of Oct. 30, already advertises 100,000 worth 


ier. 


of fresh British goods, which he offers for sale a 
forty per cent. cheaper than they can be got any 
where else in the United States—-clearly in the 
hope that our own citizens will be tempted to 
smuggle them across the frontier. These intend- 
/ed frauds have induced the government to take 
, possession of Fort Niagara, with a body of troops 
| sufficient for the protection of the frontier. 
| The petitions laid before the Senate, from the 
‘umbrella makers of Philadelphia, praying for a 
, drawback on imported silks used in the manufae- 
| tare of umbrellas, is referred to the Committee oa 
| Finance, with very little hope of the petition being 
‘granted. The Committce on Military Affairs 
_have declined to granting the petition of General 
_Scorr, who retused to obey the orders of General 
Macomb, appointed Commander in Chief by the 
President. 


SITTING FOR a WIFE.—An advertise- 
Ment having appeared in a country paper 
headed ‘*fe Young Ladies,” in which the 
‘advertiser professed himself ready to en- 
ter the bonds of matrimony with a young 
lady in possession of 100 pounds a year, 
‘and that every thing might be fair and 
‘above hoard, he gave notice that he might 
' be seen every day in the week sitting on a 
particular seat on the Calton-Hill, from 12 


twice as many handsome women ina single day, in |to 1 o’clock, dressed in mourning, and rea- 


Chesnut street, as you will see here in a winter | dine a newspaper. Accordingly on Mon- 


its being offered, we should willingly submit to | _ynless, indeed, a cargo et our Philadephia la- ‘day, precisely atthe appointed hour, a 


any competent committee as very far superior tf 
those selected. Mr. Worrall feels a laudable 
jealousy of the reputation of our city: but he 
should have given us the names of the Committee. 


The brig Eugene lately arrived trom Leghorn, 
brought out eighteen baths of the most beautiful 
White Italian Marble, curiously and conyenicntly 
earved. They are intended for the bath house be- 
longing to Mr. Swaim, at the eorner of Seventh 
and George streets; an establishment which has 
not its equal in this city. 


The number of fires in the city and its vicinity, 
during the past year was 29, and the amount o 
damage is estimated at 95,000 dollars. The loss 
sustained from the same cause, during the same 
period a’ New York is calculated by the Chief En- 
gineer, at 680,402 dollars. 


What some folks call sport-—The Somerset Whig 
ef the 7th inst. eontainsa notice, that on the 9tha 
foot race witl be run, 150 yards, and repeat, for a 
saddle, bridle, and ten dollars in eash—he who 
takes two heats to be the winner. ‘‘Any person 
haying confidence in his speed and dottom, may en- 
ter himself for the prizes.” How fast we are ap- 
proaching the abuses which exist among the redun- 


dies is brought out, to carry away the palm here, 
as they do every where else. : 

Messrs. Adams and Clay, in spite of their hav 
ing so many bitter political opponents, are fairly 
pitied even by them, They bear their downfall 
without any apparent regrets or mortification, and 
indulge as much in pleasant intercourse with peo- 
ple of all classes as when in full hope of being 
re-elected. Now, however, and ever since their 
defeat was known to a certainty, they have been 
surrounded by their friends. It is proper, there- 
fore, they should be of good heart, while they are 
with them. But when they leave, and they find 
themselves entirely deserted, and thrown back 
upon the means of conselation which exist only in 
themselves, I fancy they will too strongly feel the 
desolateness of their condition, and the complete- 
ness of their downfall. 

Mr. Mine®’s resolutions, offered in the House 
on the 6th inst., relative to the suppression of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, have deservedly 
attracted much attention. Mr. Mrxer, youknow, 
is from Chester County, and is editor ot the Vil- 
lage Record, at Westchester. Few men are more 
universally beloved among the members than he. 
His manners are of the mildest and most captivat- 
ing description, and he is known to be generous 


very respectable gentlemanly-locking per- 
son in mourning, took his seat, produced 
a newspaper, and sat the prescribed time 
on the stone seat between the Observato- 
ry and Nelson’s monument. At this place 
the grass being newly laid down, police- 
men were stationed to keep off the crowd, 
so that the exhibitor was seen to the full- 
est advantage. He appears to be turned 
of forty, anda stranger, but has no appea- 
rance of asporting character. His stip- 
ulation as to the lady’s fortune is moder- 
ate; but as the whimsical affair is very 
naturally supposed to be connected with 
a heavy bet, the sum is of no consequence. 
He takes no notice of the crowd which 
surrounds him, to whom he politely bows 
when his vigil expires. On Wednesday 
he found it difficult to get rid ef them, as 
they persisted in following him about the 
hill. Let the inducement to this strange 
undertaking be what it may, it is anything 
but a very comfortable one.—Eng. paper. 


A lad was last week rescued from imminent per- 
ilof Drowning, in Charleston, S. C. by Mr. Chas. 
Kershaw, who leaped into the dock, and at great 
hazard, bore the little sufferer to the shore. 
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From the Nashville National Banner. 
DEATH OF MRS. JACKSON. 
We are called on this morning to an- 
nounce an event of the most awful and 


melancholy nature. In the midst of prep- | 


aration for festivity and mirth, the knell 
of death is heard, and on the very day 
when it was arranged and expected that 
our town should be a general scene of re- 
joicing, we are suddenly checked in our 
career,and are calledon to array ourselves 
in garments of solemnity and woe. Mrs. 
RacuEL Jackson, wife of General An- 
drew Jackson, President elect of the Uni- 
ted States, died last night at the Hermi- 
tage in this vicinity. The intelligence of 
this awful and unlooked for event has cre- 
ated a shock in our community almost un- 
paralelled. It was known, a few days 
since, that Mrs. Jackson was violently at- 
tacked by disease, which, however, was 
supposed to have been checked, soasto af- 
forda prespect of immediate restoration 
to health. 

This day being the anniversary of an 
interesting and important event in the last 
war, was appropriately selected to testify 


the respect and affection of his fellow cit- | 


izens and neighbors tothe man, who was 
soon to leave his sweet domestic retire- 
ment, to assume the responsibilities and 
discharge the important duties as Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. The prepara- 
tions were already made. ‘The table was 
well nigh spread, at which all was expec- 
ted to be hilarity and joy; and our citizens 
had sallied forth onthe happy morning 
with spirits light and buoyant, and coun- 
tenances glowing with animation and hope 
—when suddenly the scene was changed, 
congratulations are converted into expres- 
sions of condolence, tears are submitted 
for smiles, and sincere and general mour- 
ning pervades a community, where, but a 
moment before, universal happiness and 
public rejoicing prevailed. But we have 
neither time nor room at present to indulge 
m this melancholy occurrence. Let us 
submit with resignation and fortitude to the 
decrees,, however afflicting, of a just and 
merciful, though mysterious and inscruti- 
ble Providence. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
and was attended by an immense crowd 
from Nashville and the surrounding coun- 
try. 

‘The history of Mrs. Jackson from her 
early years, is closcly and [considering 
her sex] remarkably connected with the 
history of our country. Her father Col. 
John Donelson, who was a gentleman of 
fortune, probity and enterprise, removed 
with his family, while she was yet a child, 
from Pittsylvania county, Va. (the place 
of her birth) to the Western country, and 
settled in to's neighborhood on the banks 
of the Cumberland. Surrounded by the 
dangers whici our brave poineers had to 
encounter, he was «illed in the prime of 
manhood an! the flush ei success by the 
Indians in \entucky. At the time Gen. 
Jackson first came into this country, she 
was res'din, with her widowed mother, 
and in Aur st, i791 she became his wife. 
His well krown hardships ard perils in 
our Indian and Engiish wars, his distant 
and dangerous campaigns, his trequent 
battles and (iumphs, made her a silent 
but anxious ch wer in the glories of the na- 
tion; and ma y of her relatives following 
the standard «her martial husband, gave 
hera more painful interest in our strug- 
gle. General Coffee, the husband of her 
neice, was always in front of the battle; 
and her nephew, Alexander Donelson, 
fell glorious'y fe hting by his side. 
Knowledge, is proud that he haslearned so much 
Wiedom, is humble that he knows no more. ; 
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Concress.—Peter Francisco has me- 
morialized the National Legislature for an 
additional compensation over and above 
the sum allowedto the Revolutionary pat- 
riots, for his very extraordinary services, 
' which certainly are beyond the usual rou- 
tine of a soldier’s duties. —Whether Con- 
gress will at this late day make a distinc- 
tion between Peter and his still surviving 
comrades, is doubtful. He states in his 
memorial among other facts, that “ he was 
| present in various skirmishes in the vi- 
| cinity of New York and Philadelphia, and 
afterwards travelled to Virginia, where 
| he became a volunteer in a corps comman- 
ded by Colonel William Mays, deceased, 
|and had ashare in the first battle of Cam- 
den, fought on the 16th of August, 1780. 
In that action he rescued Col. Mays from 
death, by kiling the British officer who 
was about to take his life, and protected 
himself from the attack of a dragoon sold- 
ier, by transfixing him with a bayonet, 
and killing him on the spot; he then 
/ mounted the horse of his adversary, esca- 
_ ped through the British ranks, by person- 
ating a tory; fell in with his commanding 
officer, who was exhausted by fatigue, 
'and mounted him on the captured horse, 
whereby he made good his retreat to a 
place of safety. 

In the battle of Guilford, on the 15th 
of March: Your petitioner received a se- 
vere wound from a bayonet in this action, 
but avenged himself by killing four of the 
|ememy with his sabre, in the presence of 
|Colonel Washington. His certificate of 
the fact last stated is herewith exhibited. 

In the succeeding summer, accident 
threw your petitioner into the way of a 
| straggling party, where they expected to 
destroy a large deposit of public stores, 
| The party had left ‘arlton’s line of march 
| for the purpose of plunder, when they ar- 

rived at the house of Mr. Ward, where 
ithey found your petitioner; and one of 
them demanded his watch and shoe buc- 
| kles, which were of silver. He refused 

to deliver them, and, while the British 

soldier stooped to take them from his 
shoes, your petitioner, who was destitute 
' of arms, siezed the hilt of his sword, drew 
| it from the scabbard, and despatched him 
‘by a blow. He killed two of the others, 
and frightened off the rest of the party, 
amounting in number to six, by inducing 
on them a belief that some American 
troops were approaching to his assistance.” 

When our government agrees to give a 
premium for scalps, Peter Francisco 
should not be forgotten. 


Suot Towrr.—The splendid brick 
tower erected by the Phenix Company, 
for making shot, at the corner of Front 
and Pitt streets, Baltimore, has reached 


andthirty-four feet three inches high from 
| the pavement. Its diameter at the bot- 
_tom is forty feet, and at the top twenty. 
The stone foundation is ten feet thick at 
the bettora, and six at the top. The 
| Brick work, which commences at the sur- 


| face, is five feet and 4 half thick, af which 


thickness it continues for the height of 
nearly fifty feet, when it diminishes four 
inches every story, being twenty inches 
thick at the top of the parapet, three feet 
in height, which crowns the summit. This 
huge structure, which is an excellent 
piece of brick work, was commenced on 
the 2d of Tune, and finished on the 25th 
of Nov. and was built without scaffolding. 
The parapet on top is white, and some- 
what resembles in appearance, a mural 
crown; aad as the tower is well prepor- 
tioned, the whole edifice is an ornamental 
feature in the prospect of the city. —a/- 
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THINGE IN GENERAL: 


The Managers of the House of Refuge, have 
received a donation of one hundred dollars tor the 
use of the Institution, from Col. Srreven E. For- 
TERALL, formerly of this city, and now resident in 
New York. 


It isexpected that the Dismal Swamp Canal will 
be open on the 6th inst. It opens a back country 
of 400 miles in extent tothe commeree of Norfolk. 
Boats are already passing part of the way. 


One of the New York watehmen received a 
night-cap for his New Year’s gift. 


The house of Representatives of Missouri, 
have impeached Judge Todd, of their Supreme 
Court. 


The dry-good store of Messrs. Shorey and Da- 
vis, 191 Washington street, Boston, was discover- 
ed to be on fire about half past seven o’elock on 
Saturday evening, and beiove the flames eould be 
extinguished, the interior of the store, with the 
whole stock of goods, was destroyed: $3000 was 
insured on their stock. 


The Commissioners of the district of the Nor- 
thern Liberties, ata meeting on Tuesday evening 
last, unanimously re-elected Frederick Wolbert, 
Esq. police Magistrate of that district for the en- 
suing year. 

The fine bridge over the Susquehannah, near 
Port Deposit, has been damaged by fire. The 
Western section was discovered to be in flames 
about 11 o’cloek on Saturday, and before they could 
be subdued several arches were destroyed. 


A shopkeeper in New York advertises for sale 
‘elegant bridal veils”—and hopes the ladies will 
honor him with their custom. 


Shad were exposed for sale in the Savannah mar- 
ket in the middle of December, and the Arabian 
Jassamine threw out a fresh bud—both which eir- 
cumstances are unusual, and evidences of extraor- 
dinary mildness in the weather, 

The invested funds of the state of Delaware, 
amount to $168,773,40. 

The funds of the Massachesetts Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, amount to about fourteen thon- 
sand dollarsin bank stock. A school for appren- 
tices is maintained during the winter at the expense 
of the Association. 

Levinus Monson, Esq. has resigned the office of 
Judge of Delaware county courts, on account of its 
emolument proving an insufficient compensation 
for the loss of professional business, 

A postscript to a letter from Gibraltar, dated 
Ist Nov. says:—‘*‘Ninety-six new eases, and twen- 
ty four deaths this day.” 

The Legislature of Indiana have determined to 
grant no divorces the present session, so that some 
of the “‘paired, not matched,” must tough it out 
a little longer. 

Miss Francis Harriet Whipple, late of Pawtuek- 
et, R. I, proposes to publish at Providenee, a tri- 
weekly publication of 100 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Insurance Offices of Boston have sent an 
agent to Marblehead to have two vessels immedi- 
ately fitted out with provisions, water, men, &c, 
for the relief of any vessels which may be ‘ound 
on the coast in distress. 

The people of Missouri, Arkansas, ['linois, Lou- 
isiana, &c. are said to caleulate on a trade to Can- 
ton and the East Indies, by the way of Columbia, 


the intended elevation, being two hundred | (Canyon) 


believe will be hastened by a settiement at the 
mouth of that river. 

Strange event.—Capiain Timothy Seow, of Lu- 
nenburg, Mass. late'y cut out of the back of his 
cow, a whip handle, 20 1-2 inches inlength! The 
cow had ior some time appeared unwell’, wheo a 
small tumor was diseovered on hev back, whieh led 
to the diseovery of the stick. She is now a fine 
healthy aoimal. 

The Kentucky Reporter says—General Jaekson 
has been elected, doubtless, to punish the sins of 
the Nation, and we are noi gong to dele about 
it; on the contrary, we mean to support him it he 
stieks to the American System, pays twelve mil- 
lions or more of the national debt, and quite swear- 

The New York Enquirer says, that a simple fel- 
low up town being told that the people of New 
Jersey were going to dam the Delaware, remarked 
that he thought the people there were religtous 
and did’nt swear. 

Mr. Oliver M. Brown, of Sangersville, Maine, 
raised from one potatoe last season, sir bushels 


and three pecke of potatoes, according to the Ban- 


gor Register. 
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THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. _ 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


Percy or Percival Rede, of Trochend, in Redes- 
dale, in Northumberland, is celebrated in tradi- 
tion as a huntsman and a soilder. Ife was upon 
two oceasions, singularly unfortunate; onee when 
an arrow, which he had discharged ata deer, kill- 
ed his celebrated dog Keeldar; and again when, 
being on a hunting party, was betrayed into the 
hands of a clan called Crossar, by whom he was 


murdered. Mr. Cooper’s painting of the first of 


these incidents suggested the following stanzas. 


Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead; 

Up with the sun rose Percy Rede; 

Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 
Career’d along the lea; 

The paltrey sprung with sprightly bound, 

As ifto match the gamesome hound; 

His horn the gallant Huntsman wound, 
They were a jovial three! 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game, 
On Cheviot’s rueful day; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne’er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Perey Rede: 
And right dear friends were they. 


The chase engross’d their joys and woes, 
‘Together at the dawn they rose, 
‘Together shared the noon’s repose, 

By fountain or by stream; 
And oft when evening skies were red, 
The heather was their common bed, 
Where each, as wildering fancy led, 

Sull haunted in his dream. 


Now is the thrilling moment near 

Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 

Yon thicket holds the harbor’d deer, 
The signs the hunters know,— 

With eyes of flame and quivering ears, 

The brake sagacious Keeldar nears; 

The restless palfrey paws and rears; 
The archer strings his bow. 


The game’s afoot!—Halloa! Halloa! 

Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue; 

But woe the shaft that erring flew— 
That e’er it left the string! 

And ili betide the faithless yew! 

The stag bounds seatheless o’er the dew, 

And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-goose wing. 


The noble hound—he dies, he dies, 

Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes, 

Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 
Without a moan or quiver. 

Now day may break and bugle sound, 

And whoop and hollow ring around, 

And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 


But he that bent the fatal bow, 

Can well the sum of evil know, 

And o’er his favorite bending low, 
In speechless grief recline; 

Can think he hears the senseless elay 

In unreproachtul accents say, 

**The hand that took my life away, 
Dear Master was it thine? 


*¢ And if it be, the shaft be bless’d, 

Which sure some erring aim addressed, 

Since in your service, priz’d, caressed, 
Lin vour service dic; 

And may you have a fleeter hound, 

To match the dun decr’s merry bound, 

But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as L.” 


And to his last stout Perey rued 

The fatal chanee, tor when he stood, 

*Gainst feartul odds in deadly feud, 
And fell amid the fray, 

F’en with his dying voice he eried, 

** Had Keeldar but been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied— 
U had not died to-day!” 


Remembrance of the erring bow 
Tong sinee had join’d the tides which flow, 
Carrying human blissand woe, 

Down dark Oblivion’s river; 
But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 
Aud snatch his spoils from Lethe’s breast, 
And, in her Cooper’s colors drest, 

The seene 8 live for ever. 


THE SLEEPERS, 
By Miss M. A. Browne. 
They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 

Children, wearied with their play; 
For the stars of night are peeping, 
And the sun hath sunk away. 
As the dew upon the blossoms 
Bows them on the slender stem, 
So, as tight as their own bosoms, 
Balmy sleep hath conquered them. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 
Mortals, compassed round with wo, 

Eyelids, wearied out with weeping, 
Closed for very weakness now. 

And that short relief from sorrow, 
Harassed nature shall sustain, 

Till they wake again to-morrow, 
Strengthened to contend with pain! 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping’ 
Captives in their gloomy cells; 

Yet sweet dreams are o’er them ereeping, 
With their many-colored spells, 

All they love—again they clasp them; 
Feel again their long-lost joys; 

But the haste with which they grasp them, 
Every fairy form destroys. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 
Misers by their hoarded gold; 
And in fancy now are heaping 
Gems and pearls of price untold. 
Golden chains their limbs encumber, 
Diamonds seem before them strown, 
But they waken from their slumber, 
And the splendid dream is flown. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 
Pause a moment, softly tread; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper’s bed! 
Other hopes have all forsaken,— 
One remains,—that slumber deep; 
Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 
From that sweet—that saving sleep. 


They are sleeping! Who are sleeping’ 
Thousands who have passed away, 
From a world of wo and weeping, 
‘To the regions of decay! 

Safe they rest, the green turf under; 
Sighing breeze, or music’s breath, 
Winter’s wind, or summer’s thunder, 

Cannot break the sleep of death! 


From the American Manufacturer. 
TAKE BACK THE BOWL. 
Take back the bow!! take back the bow!' 

Reserve it for polluted lips— 
I will not bow a tameless soul 
Beneath its dark and foul ecelipse. 
I know that life must henceforth be 
A weary and unblessed thing; 
That hope can lend no ray to me, 
Nor flowers along my pathway spring. 


Well, be it so—my strife hath been 
Beyond the low and valgar aim— 
The deeds of base and heartless men 
Tave vever dimm’d my honest name: 
And [am proud—aye, even now, 
Amid the shades of deepening ill; 
The fearless tread — the open brow— 
The bribeless hand are left me still. 


Take back the bowl'—I will not seal 
The hallowed memories of the past— 
They add no pangs to those I feel 
Nor shadows on the future cast. 
Aye, take it back—!ct others bring 
dblivion o’er the baunted soul— 
My memory is a blessed thing— 
Away! away !—take back the bowl. 


Anupright heart—a guiltless brow— 
A soul unbowed, are left alone, 
I will not break in madness now, 
The only staff t lean upon: 
The keenest pangs that grief ean send 
Shall neyer prompt to deeds accursed— 
Take back the bowl—I will not bend 
A towering spirit to the dust. 


= 


WiT, 
‘¢ The use of wit?” inquired a fool; 
The sage was silent. ‘* Pray, its use? 
What does it teach? what golden rule?” 
** To give no answer to a goose!” 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


Davy CrockeEt, a Tennessee member of 
Congress. —The facetious Mr. K. of Ohio, 
tells a good story, in which this Congress- 
man from the wild woods of Tennessee 

_figuresasthe hero. The reader will sup- 
pose Davy returned from the first session 
| he had the honor of representing the peo- 
plein Congress. He is to suppose, fur- 
| ther, that Davy has fallen in with a num- 
| ber of his constituents at a raising, and is 
| giving them an account of his visit to the 
| President. 
‘The first thing I did,’ said Davy, ‘af- 
ter I got to Washington, was to go to the 
| President’s house, thinks 1], who’s afraid? 
|If I didn’t I wish I may be shot. Says 
I, Mr. Adams, I am Mr. Crocket from 
Tennessee. So, Says he, how do you do, 
|Mr. Crocket? and he shook me by the 
hand, although he know’d I went the 
whole hog for Jackson. Jf I didn’t I wish I 
| may be shot. Not only that, but he sent me 
| a printed ticket to dine with him. I’ve 
If I haven’t I 
_wish I may be shot. (Here the printed 
ticket was exhibited for the admiration of 
_the whole company.) I went to dinner,’ 
said Davy, ‘and walked round the long ta- 
ble, locking for something that I liked. 
At last I took my seat jist beside a fat 
goose. And J helped myself to as much 
‘as I wanted. But I hadn’t took three 
| bites, when I looked away up the table at 
a man called Lash, (Attache.) He was 
talking French toa woman on t’other side 
ofthe table. He dodged his head and she 
| dodged her’s, and they got to drinking 
/wine across the table. Jf they didn’t I 
| wish I may be shot. But when I looked 
back again, my plate was gone, goose and 
all. So I jist cast my eyes down to t’other 
end of the table, and sure enough I seeda 
white man walking off with my plate. 
Says I, hell lo, Mister, bring back my 
plate. He fetched it back in a hurry, as 
you may suppose, and when he set it down 
before me, how do you think it was? Lick- 
ed asclean as my hand. IJfit wasn’t I 
wish I may be shot. Says he, what 
will you have sir? And says I, you may 
well say that, after stealing my goose. 
And he began to laugh. Jf he didn’t I 
| wish I may be shot. Thensays I, Mister, 
laugh if you please, but I don’t half like 
| such tricks upon travellers. Jf I do I 
, wish I may be shot. 1 then filled my plate 
| with bacon and greens, and whenever I 
| looked up cr cown the table, I held my 
, plate with my left hand. Jf I didn’t I 
| wish I may be shot—When we were all 
| done cating, they cleared every thing off 
the table, and took away the table-cloth; 
and what do you think ?—there was anoth- 
er table-cloth under it. If there wasn’t I 
wish I may be shot. Then I saw aman 
coming along, carrying a great glass thing, 
with a glass handle below, full of little 
glass cups, with something in them that 
looked good toeat. Says 1, Mister, bring 
that thing here. ‘Thinks I let’s taste ’em 
first. They were mighty sweet and good, 
and so I took six of ’em. Jf I didn’t I 
wish I may bed d. 
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got it in my pocket yet. 
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